MONK                                 CHAP.

The effect was electrical, and its sequel of no little con-
sequence to Monk. The revelation produced a revulsion
of feeling which brought Stratford's head to the block, and
Lord Leicester, as a favourite with both King and Parlia-
ment, was hastily summoned from Paris to succeed him
as Lord Lieutenant and Gommander-in-Ohief in Ireland.

As the truth about the army-plots was allowed to
transpire the worst was believed of the King's intentions.
The belief even began to spread that Charles was privy
to a popish plot, of which the queen was the centre, to
bring troops from Ireland for the utter subversion of
the Protestant faith. Then into the midst of the grow-
ing distrust there burst like a thunderbolt the news of
the Irish rebellion, and the smouldering fires of the
Reformation, which had slumbered since the great days
when they scorched the throne of Spain, burst into a
flame. On the heels of the news came down a letter
from Scotland in which the King commended to Parlia-
ment the care of reducing the rebels to obedience. The
Commons voted on the spot an army of eight thousand
men and confidently called for volunteers. But that was
not all. The weapon was easy to forge, but it must now
be placed out of the King's reach. It was not enough
that Leicester was made Captain-General. His second
in command must also be a man in whose honour and
fidelity the House had implicit confidence.

Astley and Conyers were unwilling to serve. It
says not a little for the reputation which Monk had won
both as a man and a soldier, that his name was the
next mentioned.1 It was proposed that he should be
given the command as Lieutenant-General, with Henry
1 Captain Fox to Permington, tf. JP.Dom, November llth, 3641,                 of weeks might have been undone in a single night.
